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The Plan's The Thing’ Explains 
Mentor Of Medalist Yearbook 


By Mrs. Lillian Barnes 


The adviser of a CSPA medalist yearbook, “Crimson and Gold,’ Colton 
Union High School, Colton, California, gives her readers the benefit 
of what she has learned from experience anent certain matters to do 


with yearbook production. 


She was formerly publicist, University of 


California Extension (Riverside office) and advertising copywriter, Los 
Angeles Mirror-News. 


To paraphrase William Shake- 
speare a bit, “the plan’s the thing 
to catch the conscience of the 
king.” Out of yearbook planning 
grows the vitality, the unity and 
originality of the staff, and sub- 
sequently of the book itself. 


Certainly the plan begins with 
the selection of the staff. It is well 


known that the workshop charac- 
ter of the publications department 


often atracts the hangers-on or the 
student looking for a snap course 
if academic credit is given. Per- 
sonal interviews with prospective 
staff members aid advisers in weed- 
ing out those students whose pur- 

ses differ from the important ob- 
jectives of the staff and adviser. 
Staff application forms and letters 
of recommendation from faculty 
members provide valuable insight 
into attitudes and capabilities of 
prospective staff. Careful screen- 
ing usually results in a small but 
potentially amiable and hardwork- 
ing crew. 

Esprit de corps, rapport, empa- 
thy, common objectives, whatever 
the term, here is the beginning of 
the group effort. Brainstorming 
techniques, modified for classroom 
use, have some merit in launching 
a working climate. After an intro- 
ductory discussion of the purpose 
of yearbooks and theme categories 
the staff holds brainstorming ses- 


sion; each person states a word or 
phrase uppermost in his mind 
which is recorded by a secretary. 
No attempt is made at evaluation 
until a list of thirty or forty ideas 
have been collected. Initial at- 
tempts at evaluation usually dis- 
pose of all but a few of the ideas. 
After two or three of such sessions 
the staff discovers certain themes 
or variations of themes which 
recur. These compose a nucleus 
of theme possibilities which are 
explored through research into his- 
tory, literature or poetry pertinent 
to the subject. At this stage in the 
planning students are asked to 
write short paragraphs explaining 
how a theme possibility might be 
developed through photographs, 
copy, and headlines. Besides offer- 
ing a practical and immediate en- 
tree to planning, theme discussion 
gives the adviser an opportunity to 
identify further individual differ- 
ences, interests and abilities essen- 
tial to appropriate job assign- 
ments. 


Even before a theme has been 
wholly accepted it is well to have 
staff positions assigned. Some con- 
venient divisions of labor are pro- 
vided in grouping the staff into 
layout, copy and photography de- 
partments, or in assigning mem- 
bers to sections of the book such 
as faculty, organizations, etc. Vari- 
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ations on these patterns can be 
made according to the format se- 
lected for the book. 

Whatever the pattern of assign- 
ments it is an advantage to plan 
deadlines according to sections of 
the book. Otherwise, the staff is 
likely to find the book exasperat- 
ingly incomplete in every section 
on the eve of press time. It is well 
to assign early deadlines to the 
more predictable sections of the 
book such as faculty and senior 
pages. Senior pictures, like faculty 
pictures, have a way of stringing 
out until the end of the year if the 
editor does not adhere to a strict 
deadline. At the time group or 
section photo deadlines are estab- 
lished it is helpful to set up dead- 
lines for accompanying news re- 
leases and posters as well. 

Faculty members prove to be the 
most elusive subjects for photogra- 
phy. Conflicting appointments fre- 
quently lead to cancellations and 
subsequently rescheduling. We 
have found it helpful to distribute 
notes to teachers requesting a 
photo appointment date at a time 
convenient to them after school 
hours. Photo editors follow up the 
notes by personal contact after a 
schedule has been established, and 
again with a written reminder on 
the day before the picture is taken. 
Even with a faithful follow 
through it is common to have can- 
cellations and retakes at the rate 
of one out of four pictures. 

The incidence of retakes can be 
minimized through careful _pre- 
planning. Sessions with photo staff 
early in the year can establish 
guidelines for acceptable photogra- 
phy; these should include furnish- 
ing a prospectus of sketches or pic- 
tures cut from magazines which 
contain the essentials of the 
planned photo, a complete list of 
props and their sources, a notice 
to subjects, preferrably at least 
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days in advance, and consultation 
with layout editors on exact print 
sizes required for page layout. 

We have found it convenient to 
schedule group pictures of classes 
and organizations in November 
and January in order to allow the 
layout department sufficient time 
to complete page design and assign 
sizes. (Normally, school club ros- 
ters are complete in January.) 
Usually the Attendance Office or 
other administrative offices can 
provide the staff with a complete 
alphabetized list of student body 
members according to classes. 
Groups of thirty to thirty-five stu- 
dents can be processed and photo- 
graphed at the rate of one group 
every three to four minutes when 
staff members are assigned specific 
jobs and procedures are well re- 
hearsed. Assignments can include 
such tasks as checking off names as 
students report for pictures, assign- 
ing students to alphabetical groups, 
assisting photographer, and issuing 
class admittance slips after pictures 
are taken. Sheets of paper can be 
mounted on boards, ready to circu- 
late when groups are set up. Paper 
of different colors can be used for 
each row to aid organization of 
identifications later. Plans should 
aim for precise timing when class 
and organization pictures are tak- 
en. Speed and efficiency are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of good 
group control. 

The staff which has at least one 
member well trained in the funda- 
mentals of art and design has a 
valuable asset. Lacking such good 
fortune the adviser should be pre- 
pared to spend at least three to 
four weeks at the outset in work 
with fundamentals of design. A 
stylebook or syllabus covering 
rules and suggestions for good lay- 
outs, prepared in advance of the 
school year, can be an important 
timesaver for the layout depart- 
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ment. Final, approved layouts 
should be stamped or signed by the 
adviser and kept in the editor's 

ssession for ready reference by 
all departments. 

Staff copywriters with a burning 
desire to tell the story of the school 
year are as hard to come by as a 
moon missile in orbit. Often stu- 
dents are pressed into copy service 
where rewards appear less immedi- 
ate than in the photo or layout de- 
partments of yearbook production. 
Somehow a galley proof lacks the 
glamor of a finished layout or 
print on the way to the engraver. 
Copy department incentive systems 
which have been employed with 
good results are: frequent printer’s 
deadlines, research projects on 
theme and dedication, occasional 
feature sections where the copy is 
written first and layouts and 
photos are planned later based on 
copy content. Aids to better copy 
can be developed by the staff in 
the form of scrapbooks of school 
and daily newspaper articles perti- 
nent to school happenings, school 
bulletins, weekly news summaries, 
personal data forms and question- 


naires and reports on personal in- 
terviews. These sources provide 
ready references for otherwise eas- 
ily forgotten facts. 

It is commonly accepted that 
theme, introduction and division 
pages tie the yearbook together 
much as the skeleton supports the 
flesh; these essentials can provide 
the spirit of the book and the staff 
as well. Weekly sessions for the 
purpose of examining theme and 
division page ideas tend to kindle 
staff interest and mutual under- 
standing and to supply valuable 
planning experience. 

Certainly this adviser would not 
presume to offer a panacea for 
yearbook production problems nor 
a sure-fire recipe for prize winning 
yearbooks. This article simply re- 
views one approach to planning. 
Extra _ curricular activities or 
courses with extra-curricular over- 
tones are being tempered today by 
large doses of “academics,” as year- 
book advisers well know. Undeni- 
ably good planning can pay off, 
not only in better books, but in 
better relations with high school 
faculty and the public as well. 


Towards Better Writing 
By Means Of 3 R's 


By Marie R. Sauer 
(Mrs.) Marie R. Sauer is currently a teacher of art at Garfield High 
School in Garfield, New Jersey, and is also literary adviser of “The 
Quill,” that school’s paper. In addition to her career in art, Mrs. Sauer 
has had extensive experience writing for newspapers, creating and writ- 
ing radio programs for an educational radio station and a somewhat 
smaller experience in writing children’s plays. She has brought some of 
her varied experiences in the literary field into play in guiding her Quill 
staff. This article highlights some of her feelings about the quality of 
high school journalism, along with practical ways by which its standards 
may be raised. 


Into the lives of all faculty liter- 
ary advisers there comes, periodi- 
cally, that delightful but all-too- 


brief lull, when one issue has gone 
to press and the next one is not yet 


in the formative stage. Perhaps 
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this would be a good time during 
which to put aside for once the 
wonderful feeling of relaxation in 
favor of a little stocktaking, with 
its inevitable accompaniment of 
advice and guidance. 

But, before we can advise, we 
will probably wish to decide on the 
area that needs improvement most. 
I believe that my experience at 
Garfield High School is much the 
same as that of most advisers. We 
get our reporters to meet deadlines, 
though not always without pres- 
sure. We guide our editors into 
acceptable, and sometime exciting, 
make-up. we sharpen our own 
“nose for news” in order to be sure 
that our school newspaper covers 
all the noteworthy news _ items. 
And, finally, when the edition is 
rolling off the press, we snatch at 
an early copy and see at a glance 
that we have again produced what 
looks like a good newspaper. But 
— and it is a rather large “but” — 
when we have read it through, is 
there even one article of which we 
can say “That’s writing’’? 

BOOKS CAN LEAD BUT... 

With this let-down comes the 
realization that writing, in the 
highest sense of the word, cannot 
be drummed into a student. Rule 
books can lead students into the 
assimilation of the mechanics of 
make-up, headlines, division of 
news, sports, editorials, etc., but 
writing carries no such guaranteed 
solution. 

What, then, can we advisers sug- 
gest as a help to those who may 
have a talent lying dormant? How 
can we develope and nurture the 
ability within these relative begin- 
ners? I have a catchphrase which 
may appeal to other faculty advis- 
ers. I suggest that serious journal- 
ism students return to the three 
R’s — Reading, Writing and Re- 
search. 

Let us start with reading. 


Any 
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potential journalist should be an 
omnivorous reader. To say that 
he shoula read everything does not 
mean that he should read without 
purpose. It means simply that he 
should read all types of writing, 
and while so doing, should be both 
critical and observant. He should 
be critical of style, grammar, words 
that are dull or ambiguous, phrases 
or sentences that fail to further the 
story or adjectives that are 
pompous and heavy. He should 
ask himself how he might do it 
better and should often take pen 
in hand to practice this fine art 
of improvement. 

TO EACH ITS OWN STYLE 

The high school writer should 
also observe the relation of style to 
the publication in which it was 
printed. It is a fact that each 
newspaper and each magazine has 
a distinctive style of its own. The 
casual reader may be aware that 
he likes one magazine and not an- 
other, but may never realize that 
he is making this choice because 
the styles differ. The successful 
writer may be succeeding over oth- 
er writers of equal talent solely be- 
cause he takes the trouble to study 
carefully the style of the publica- 
tion he is trying to reach. An arti- 
cle on cosmetics with the “Hi, 
girls!” apprach so often found in 
the tabloids would find almost no 
acceptance in a newspaper of the 
caliber of the New York Times. A 
Western would find a very limited 
market among the so-called wom- 
en’s magazines, while a magazine 
with a general readership, like the 
Saturday Evening Post often pub- 
lishes Westerns. This matter of 
literary personality applies equally 
to school publications. A glance 
at the exchange papers received by 
most schools reveals the fact that 
some papers are very personal in 
their approach and more in the 
category of house organs, frequent- 
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ly editorializing in the midst of 
news. Others abide by the basic 
rules of the best professional news- 
apers. 

Analysis of the organization of 
the best writing is a most reward- 
ing study. How do the most high- 
ly rated newspapers organize edi- 
torials?> How thoroughly do they 
cover a social event and with what 
special vocabulary? What quali- 
ties Cause some sportswriters to be 
so widely read? How do the best 
papers cover a news story so that 
it retains life and vitality and yet 
is not editorialized in any way? 

Then there is the observation of 
what might be called the fine turn 
of a phrase. The ability of some 
writers to use just the right word 
in the right place can make a story 
come alive. A dull vocabulary can 
go far toward making your school 
paper circulation drop dangerous- 
ly. 

WRITERS “MUST READ .. .” 

All these reasons for reading 
make it obvious that the ambitious 
writer must read as well as write, 
but even if reading is not done 
with a critical eye for all these 
areas of construction, it will still 
prove valuable as just an additional 
experience with words. I believe 
that the exact antithesis of the high 
school reader-writer could be found 
in this experience that I had, re- 
cently, while riding in a bus in a 
nearby city. Two hight school 
girls, obviously recent graduates, 
were speaking so loudly that I 
could not help hearing their con- 
versation. One asked the other 
whether she had read a certain 
book. The other replied in a very 
strongly expressed negative. The 
first girl then asked if she had read 
anything else lately. The second 
girl’s reply might well constitute 
the English teacher’s nightmare. 
“Not me,” she said. “I had to read 
four books in my senior year at 


school, and, believe me, that'll last 
me for a long time!” 

But, let us get on to writing. 
Often young writers will find that 
a valuable by-product of extensive 
reading is the increased urged to 
write. There is something about 
reading well-written material that 
inspires the writer to try to do as 
well. I believe that this is true of 
most of the arts. Since the major 
part of my day is spent as an art 
teacher, I visit all the worthwhile 
art exhibits that I can. And I 
never leave these exhibitions with- 
out experiencing the urge to take 
out my paints and get to work. 

Perhaps the faculty adviser may 
find that a very strangely contra- 
dictory situation exists within her 
school journalism group. After 
fighting for places on the paper 
staff, these boys and girls are, at 
the same time, most reluctant to 
reduce their thoughts or findings 
to the written word. Completed 
assignments, in the correct number 
of words (you hope), have to be 
pried from their fingers as the 
printer breathes down your neck 
for copy! Most faculty advisers 
eventually develope this prying 
ability to a very high degree. 

“WRITING ... 
CAN SNOWBALL...” 

Writing just for the increased 
experience is a wonderful discipline 
which can snowball into some very 
fine, creative, imaginative writing. 
But in trying for the new and dif- 
ferent, students should not, I be- 
lieve, be allowed to overlook the 
basic principles of good grammati- 
cal construction. The old saw 
about learning to walk before one 
can run is, I think, equally true of 
writing. Boys and girls should 
learn to write good English before 
they are allowed to become more 
free and uninhibited in their style. 
Of course, this premise will meet 
with violent opposition from most 
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student writers. However, it may 
help to remind them that the good 
basic telling of the facts, as re- 
quired of most reporters, allows for 
very little “mood” writing. Al- 
though I would be the last to agree 
that reporting requires no imagina- 
tion, the imagination gets its great- 
est play in the digging out of the 
facts, not in embroidering them as 
they are reported to the public. 

And that brings us to the lost 
“R” — research. My criticism of 
most written material appearing in 
school papers is that it is dull and 
without great value to the reader 
because it tells basically what the 
reader could find out for himself. 
It does not dig for the information 
that is hard to find. The interview 
is perhaps a classic example of the 
value of research. Some school 
papers have a formula for inter- 
views with students. What are his 
likes and dislikes, favorite foods, 
favorite songs, idea of a good date, 
favorite subject at school, and so 
on. This only scratches the sur- 
face of the personality. How much 
more interesting to find out how 
he spent his favorite summer, or 
the one book that he liked best, or 
why he always wears red sweaters, 
or the incident that scared him 
more than he had ever been scared 
before or since. 

It is also important to report an 
assembly or a meeting or a dance 
accurately, and often this requires 
research. Are the titles of the 
speakers, or their positions, stated 
accurately. Are they currently di- 
rectors (or presidents, or comman- 
ders) or are they retired from these 
positions. Even the matter of get- 
ting a correct initial may mean re- 
search in a volume of “Who’s 
Who.” 

It may be some consolation to 
know of my own experience with 
research. A few years ago, I had 
an assignment to write a series of 
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radio programs on art appreciation 
for secondary school students. This 
series, which was selected by the 
National Association of Edu. 
cational Broadcasters as one of their 
series for distribution, was event- 
ually heard in twenty-three cities 
in the United States. To write the 
fifteen programs, I obtained from 
the Newark Public Library no less 
than 280 books. And all this in 
spite of the fact that art is my 
major subject! 

Let me then recapitulate for the 
moment. Read. Write. Research. 
The three “R’s,’’ though somewhat 
different from elementary days, are, 
nevertheless, a valuable guide to- 
ward better writing. Pass these 
words, with their explanation, on 
to your students and you may be 
on the way toward success over 
another problem as journalism ad- 
viser, namely dull, uninspired 
writing. Good luck! 
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What Ty 


pe Of Staff Creates 


Medalist Annual In Seattle H. S. 


Although yearbook staff systems differ considerably in organization and 
the way the necessary work is done, it does take a hard-working, know- 
how, cooperative one to produce a medalist-winning yearbook — espe- 
cially when there is much competition. What follows is a description of 
the staff which produces “Pirates Log,” the CSPA medalist-wining an- 
nual of Highline Senior High School (enrollment 1800) in Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 


Wrote the adviser, Mrs. Birdie H. Davis, to the editor of The 


Bulletin: “The enclosed material comes from the editor with consider- 
able revision by the adviser.” 


Yearbook work is highly diversi- 
fied; perhaps that keeps it inter- 
esting. The yearbook staff is equal- 
ly diversified; that represents a 
challenge. There are a few essen- 


tials for the general well-being of 
the staff, such as a private room 
(staff members only, please); large 
tables, where the layout work may 
be done with ease; typewriters, pic- 


ture and paper cutters, pots of rub- 
ber cement, slide rules, and plenty 
of space for secret material — (We 
at Highline love secrets). We must 
not overlook the hot plate that 
comes into its own about 4:30 on 
arainy winter afternoon. (Hungry 
editors cut crooked lines.) 
STAFF ORGANIZATION 

Of course it is the staff with 
which we are chiefly concerned. 
This group of workers should be a 
smooth, cooperative organization 
whose responsibilities are as fol- 
lows: The editor works closely with 
the adviser in organizing the staff, 
checking contracts, watching dead- 
lines, and making assignments. 
Generally speaking he needs the 
wisdom of a Solomon and the in- 
genuity of an Edison. The asso- 
ciate editor is responsible to the 
editor for seeing that all assign- 
ments are completed on time. On 
the Pirates’ Log staff, he probably 
will be editor the coming year, so 
he learns as he works and looks for 


more efficient media of carrying 
out all his duties. “Progress” is his 
motto. Next in power comes one 
efficient, on-duty-at-any-hour busi- 
ness manager. This individual 
needs to have initiative and a sense 
of the eternal fitness of things: It 
is a happy situation when he works 
congenially with the faculty, spon- 
soring sales, dances, and noon 
movies. Our business manager 
usually belongs to the National 
Honor Society — enough said. Of 
course there are other editors: class 
editors, who can alphabetize and 
cut pictures; photography editors, 
born with a camera in their hands; 
a layout editor who loves to work 
with the art editor; the activities 
editor with a nose for news and a 
yen for society; two 80 w. p.m. 
typists; two competent proof read- 
ers; and last, but not least, a hand- 
some sports editor. After all there 
are girls on the staff! 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
WORK WITH THE STAFF 
Before we go on to the subject 
of working together, perhaps we 
should add a special word about 
the photographers. Good pictures 
do not just happen; they have to 
be planned. Few staffs can afford 
to experiment with the trial and 
error method in the field of pho- 
tography. We keep examples of 
sharp, interesting pictures on file 
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so that the photographer knows 
what he is supposed to produce. 
The editor’s dummy and he need 
to be on more than speaking terms; 
they should be “going steady” for 
the best results. We might add 
that our photographers are usually 
chosen from the advanced students 
in the photography class. Not all 
pictures are taken by the staff 
photographer. Junior and senior 
pictures are usually taken by a 
commercial photographer. Just 
pray that the right one settles in 
your community. If he is the right 
one, he is a priceless addition to 
your staff. 

ART EDITORS ESSENTIAL 

We haven't forgotten the art edi- 
tor. Is he temperamental? Un- 
realistic concerning deadlines and 
cost? Well, learn to work with him 
and occasionally to put up with 
him, for he can do so much to add 
snap and originality to a yearbook. 
See that he has good material with 
which to work, such as the right 
kind of art paper, ink pens, pen- 
cils, or brushes from an artists’ sup- 
ply store. If the school art instruc- 
tor is interested in yearbook pro- 
duction — and ours is — unlimited 
help and inspiration come from 
that source. Our art editor is 
practically chosen by the art in- 
structor, who urges all who have 
talent and who have a sincere in- 
terest in yearbook work to tryout 
for a position on the staff. We like 
several art majors working with us. 
So often they have a flair for writ- 
ing. Perhaps we are harboring a 
Wm. Blake or a Rossetti. It would 
be fun to think so. 

WE LIKE A THEME 

Reams and reams of single- 
spaced paper have been dedicated 
to the cause of theme-picking. 
Actually, this is a very individual 
decision, and only in desperation 
should it be decided by an iron- 
clad method. It’s your book for all 
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year, and the subject matter has to 
last eight months. Better to choose 
the theme while the presses are still 
warm from the year before. We 
like to get that decision out of the 
way in May. Then during the 
summer, when away from the pres- 
sure of routine assignments, the 
theme can grow in the minds of the 
novice staff. By September some 
interesting fruits may have develop- 
ed, especially with the layout edi- 
tor, who has had time to do re. 
search through exchanges and in 
the rich field of advertising found 
in the magazines. One red-letter 
year our editor in chief and the 
layout editor utilized their spare 
moments during the summer 
months and returned to school in 
September with the dummy virtual- 
ly completed. Wonderful as this 
was to the adviser, certain draw- 
backs were noted as the year went 
along. The yearbook became a 
one man product instead of a group 
project in which the responsibility 
of design had been shared by all. 
The theme ties the book together, 
but we like to give each one on the 
staff a little share in the tie-up. 
This system seems to unify the staff 
at the same time that it brings con- 
tinuity to the yearbook. 
CONSIDER THE PRINTER 
Annuals, unfortunately, cost 
money, even when you have a ma- 
chine in the basement and a tatter- 
ed copy of “Money Plans for Your 
Future.” Contracts have deadlines, 
and deadlines invariably mean 
bills. For this reason, number one 
problem on the totem pole should 
be the discovery of a prompt, re- 
sponsible, understanding _ printer 
and engraver (or lithographer). 
They “make” your book! After 
consulting with these people, plot 
a plan of action and learn to carry 
through on it. We have worked 
for a number of years with the 
same printer and engraver; con- 












sequently they have a personal in- 
terest in our product and offer 
timely suggestions that are invalu- 
able aids, especially to the novices 
on the staff. 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES 

Staff membership should be con- 
sidered a Privilege (please notice 
the capital “P’”’), but once the posi- 


‘I BELIEVE IN DIMINISHING .. - 
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tions are filled competition must 
be exterminated. No one should 
be afraid to add his twenty-six 
cents worth. Working together is 
a rewarding experience. The ex- 
change of ideas, the sharing of re- 
sponsibility, the thrill of watching 
the book grow — all lead the staff 
to say at the close of the year 
“Thanks for the Memories.” 





1 Believe In Diminishing Faculty 
Control Of A School Publication’ 


By Helen M. Sheldrick 


The past president of the Connecticut Scholastic Press Association and 

the experienced adviser to “The Gilbert School News” of the Gilbert 

School in Winsted, Connecticut, discusses an always pertinent school 

press topic which she had entitled “Freedom of the Press and Coopera- 
tive Censorship between the Adviser and the Editorial Board.” 


As I finished conducting the sec- 
tional meeting at the 1958 CSPA 
convention and stood waiting for 
the inevitable questions, one of the 
boys from a faculty-ridden publica- 
tion sighed and said, “You've de- 
scribed the impossible Utopia;” 
and my answer was: “But that’s the 
way we do it!” 

However, there is nothing un- 


usual about cooperative censor- 
ship. “The king that fights his 
people fights himself,” so said 


Tennyson; but this familiar quota- 
tion could well-be adapted to — the 
adviser who fights his editorial 
board fights himself; as harmony 
and cooperation are musts if the 
publication is going to survive, 
flourish, and reflect the well-being 
of the school which sponsors it. 
And if a school publication does 
reflect the honor of the school, it 
should not be published and prob- 
ably its life will be a short one any- 
way. 

You and I, accustomed as we are 
to hearing about “Fredom of the 





Press” being curtailed by censor- 
ship, should remember that actual- 
ly there are very few newspapers 
that do not exercise some censor- 
ship of the press — only they call it 
“policy.” The New York Times, 
for example, leaves the editors a 
most delightful loophole of — “All 
the news that’s fit to print.” Who 
then determines what is fit to print 
but the editors who are governed 
by an editorial policy — or the de- 
mands of the readers of the paper. 
Witness the fate of the Boston Post 
and certain other magazines which 
have recently gone off the presses. 
Cooperative censorship then is 
what is needed in the shaping of 
the general policy of the paper. 
Of course, some schools have an 
impossible censorship system — the 
copy is left on the principal’s desk 
for extensive amputations and al- 
terations while the board waits 
breathlessly as he makes _ the 
changes. Such a _ condition is 
stifling to the well-being of any 
school paper and not to be toler- 
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ated. At this point one can not 

help wondering which is worse: too 

much or too little censorship — and 

I am of the opinion that of the two 

evils the latter would be the more 

preferable. 

But what is this policy that every 
school paper must formulate over 
a period of years. Briefly after 
having been an adviser of a school 
publication for a period of over 20 
years, I have necessarily come to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Every paper has some sort of 
censorship or editorial policy. 

2. Every adviser must — if his 
paper is to survive — be willing 
to listen to the wishes of his 
editorial board. 

3. Every adviser should remember 
that it’s his place to advise, and 
the paper is of, by, and for the 
students, 

4. Every adviser should develop 
a policy of diminishing con- 
trol, and gradually let or train 
his editorial board to assume 
the responsibility of the publi- 
cation as they progress. 

Probably many advisers will dis- 
agree with me; but let me explain. 
When I first took over the publica- 
tion advisership, I found the edi- 
tors were apopinted by the English 
teachers on a sort of hush-hush 
style. 

To me that seemed unwise since 
English teachers are not as well- 
acquainted with the students as the 
students are with themselves. 
Therefore, the solution to that pro- 
ceedure was a try-out period in 
which competitive articles were 
submitted. Then an editorial vote 
by the editors, and the subsequent 
selection of those best fitted to 
write and to promote the well- 
being of the school and the publi- 
cation followed the try-out period. 
In this way the editorial board was 
composed of students who were in- 
terested in writing, whose work was 
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original, and much to my surprise 
honor students took the _ board 
over. They brought originality, 
new ideas, and a versatile capabil- 
ity to the paper which rescued it 
from the stereotyped form previous- 
ly used. The news coverage had 
increased. 

Originally the adivser was the 
proof reader, advertisment collec- 
tor, and headline compiler. The 
solution to the proof reading was 
a proof reader; and the advertise- 
ment collecting became the busi- 
ness manager’s job; and when it 
came to headlines — well, that job 
was delegated to the editor in chief. 
I remember the day when years ago 
a newly elected editor in chief came 
into my class room with fire in his 
eye and said, “If I’m going to be 
the editor in chief, I’m going to be 
the editor in chief.” “All right,” | 
answered, “be the editor in chief.” 
He was my first headline writer. 
Advisers must remember that the 
school paper is not theirs, but act- 
ually belongs to the editors. An 
adviser should not write for the 
school paper, nor should he at- 
tempt to run it beyond a certain 
point. Students will find their 
own mistakes and profit by them — 
provided the adviser does not dic- 
tate the policy. True, it takes 
longer, but it’s worth it! 

Harmony and cooperation are 
musts since the entire publication 
must represent a smoothly running 
machine; and cooperative censor- 
ship represents the best solution 
to the mote question. If for some 
reason something must be changed 
in an article, the student editor 
will gladly — or at least willingly 
— agree to the cut, change, or re- 
write if the reason for it is ex- 
plained to him. And surprisingly 
enough, where the editorial board 
does its own censoring, it is more 
strict than the adviser and _ fre- 
quently recognizes a punch line or 











cant phrase which the adivser 
would not have caught. And fur- 
thermore, the adviser often learns 
that the students will accept a 
student editor’s censorship much 
better than they do the adviser’s 
cutting. But why bother with stu- 
dent opinion? The answer is sim- 
ple — they buy the paper. 

Most of the trouble over censor- 
ship arises from the so-called “gos- 
sip column.” Frankly, I had been 
trying for several years to do away 
with the gossip column in the 
school paper. The editors had 
frowned on it; but the business 
managers had insisted that it sold 
the paper. Therefore, it took an 
editor who had listened to a round- 
table discussion at Columbia to 
come home convinced that a gos- 
sip column was not a desirable 
column to have in the school pub- 
lication; and to say, “We simply 
will not have it!” I once heard a 
speaker at a New York Herald Tri- 
bune say, “It's an awful thing 
when a president declares war be- 
fore the country and the people 
are ready for it!” That also de- 
scribes the situation where the 
school paper and gossip columns 
are concerned — the board was 
prepared to cut out the gossip 
column, they had made their own 
decision, and they were willing to 
stand behind it. However, it took 
two years to do away with it entire- 
ly, for there were protests from a 
certain few. Now it is gone, no 
one seems to miss it. But the in- 
teresting part of the whole thing to 
me is — that editor did what the 
school as a whole would not have 
accepted had I said the same thing. 
That to me is where the Freedom 
of the School Press enters the scene. 
1 once heard an adviser say, “Every- 
thing I want my board to do — they 
want to do just the opposite way.” 
In such a case, both the adviser 
and the board are greatly to be 
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ll 
pitied. 

Space does not permit the school 
paper to print everything that hap- 
pents around school. At best the 
editors must pick and _ choose. 
Therefore, it is up to the editors 
and editor in chief to make the de- 
cisions — and the editor in chief's 
decision must be final. Something 
may be old news and laid aside for 
a newer story, or an article may be 
a preview about a story that’s ready 
to break but could wait until the 
next issue. Preference must be 
given to the spot news and to make 
room for the spot news sometime 
a regular column must be held 
back until the next issue. Our ex- 
change editor groans when she 
hears a column is to be omitted, 
for its usually hers since its news 
value is not as vital to the students 
as the results of an election or a 
game. Lamentable though it be, 
any real newspaper man will tell 
you, “There’s no stretching print 
and paper.” This causes the high 
school editor who is jealous or 
zealous to gripe, “Why wasn’t my 
column (or article. in this week?” 
We've all heard him and tried to 
explain it. If he’s honest, he knows 
the answer already. 

But it is the news tid-bits which 
frequently are composed of scraps 
that form the so-called gossip 
column where the trouble arises in 
the censoring. This is the “trigger 
column” of the average school pub- 
liaction, and oddly enough the one 
where the “freedom of the press” 
arguments almost always center. 
Such a column is a thorn in the ad- 
viser’s flesh, and a bone of conten- 
tion among the editors and school 
as a whole. A well-known editor 
who had carefully examined the 
school publications on exhibition 
at a scholastic press convention 
said afterwards in his speech, “If 
the so-called ‘gossip columns’ which 
I have seen today in these high 
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school newspapers had been print- 
ed in a bona fide city newspaper, 
there would have been enough ma- 
terial for thousands of dollars 
worth of libel suits.” 

This is a serious situation which 
the inexperienced adviser finds 
dificult to handle, for an editorial 
board can be both demanding and 
headstrong. Libel suits are fre- 
quently called the managing edi- 
tor’s nightmare, and the worst of it 
is school editorial boards do not 
realize that they are responsible for 
what is printed in the publication. 
If the school paper is printed in 
the city newspaper, the problem 
does not exist for to them such a 
column is strictly taboo. 

Recently the School Press Re- 
view published an article entitled 
“What Every Editor Should Know 
About Libel” and defined it as 
follows: 

‘Libel is any false written 
statement which tends to (1) 
bring any person into public 
hatred, contempt, or redicule; 
(2) cause him to be shunned or 
avoided, or (3) injure him in 
his business or occupation. 
(This definition is from the 
Essentials of Libel, a hand- 
book for journalists, published 
by the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington.) 

Every adviser recognizes the dan- 
ger, but sometimes takes a chance 
when the board insists such 
columns sell the paper. Further- 
more, no adviser can expect to un- 
derstand all the punches behind 
what may seem innocent remarks. 
And no adviser can hope to keep 
ahead of a teen-age editorial board 
whose main object is to “get ahead” 
of the adviser. They must work to- 
gether. Sometimes it is helpful to 
have the student editor censor such 
material or change the point of 
emphasis. When handled in this 
way, a questionable column fre- 
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quently becomes a newsy and amus- 
ing collection of items or happen. 
ings which harm no one and add 
interest to the edition. Coopera- 
tive censorship when handled in 
this way becomes a matter of policy 
dictated by common sense and 
good taste. Once more, the clos- 
er a school paper resembles the 
general schedule of a real news- 
paper — the better it will be. Print 
the news — gossip isn’t news. 

How then can this policy of co- 
operative censorship which every 
board and adviser should cultivate 
be developed? Chiefly by being 
willing to admit there are two sides 
to every question and therefore, 
two viewpoints. The adviser in 
reading the copy is frequently di- 
rected to take the worst possible 
view of every sentence or slang 
phrase. But he can’t hope to catch 
every hidden meaning which may 
be implied. There must be some 
give and take between the board 
and the adviser. A newspaper, be 
it remembered, is not a good place 
for a sensitive person, for at the 
first adverse criticism from the 
readers, he will atempt to justify 
himself, blame everyone in general, 
and like Shelley beat his beautiful 
ethereal rainbow wings against the 
gilded cage of inhumanity. 

Therefore, I believe in diminish- 
ing faculty control of a school pub- 
lication. A good many problems 
never reach my ears, for it is not 
good for a faculty adviser to hear 
everything that is said; but I have 
a working knowledge of the gen- 
eral difficulties and problems 
which confront each and every edi- 
tor. The News isn’t perfect — and 
probably never will be — but each 
board tries to make it better. Their 
motto is — “The News must go 
on!” Let me put it this way — the 
position of a faculty adviser to a 
wide awake editorial board is 
something like the position of a 
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rider on a frisky horse — he rarely 
knows when the horse may either 
bolt or break into a_ headlong 
gallop. 

In the main, however, if the 
board is trained to think in terms 
of the general good, the need to 
condense copy for publication in 
the given space is accepted. They 
will begin to weigh and consider 
the relative values. “How would 
J feel if this were said about me?” 
“Will he take it as a_ joke?” 
“Couldn’t this be written in 
another way so that it just couldn’t 
be misinterpreted.” “Is this arti- 
cle news anyway?”’ “Isn't the Key 
Club dance more important than 
this column?” “What shall I leave 
out — if this has to go in?” In each 
case the answer is: “Which will ac- 
complish the greater good?” These 
are questions which the editorial 
board will answer honestly — if 
given the opportunity. Pity the 


adviser whose decisions are always 
opposed because he is the adviser 
— and pity the board whose wishes 
are always ignored because the ad- 
viser regards the publication as his 
paper. 

And finaily, sometimes the edi- 
tor will ask an individual for a 
statement or if he objects being 
quoted. Sometimes a statement 
which the individual might de- 
finitely object to having printed 
will rate approval, if permission has 
been asked or he has been consult- 
ed about the wording. All this 
takes time and patience, but they 
are a few of the items to be con- 
sidered in cooperative censorship; 
and I was proud last fall when one 
of my editors said, “Aren’t you glad 
you have such a cooperative board 
this year?” Such an attitude. will 
not sponsor as its policy, “Let’s see 
if we can pull this one over on the 
adviser.” 


Is The Yearbook A Frill? Asks 
Adviser Of Medalist Annual 


By Lenora M. Weber 


The adviser to “Western Hills Annual,” a CSPA medalist-winning year- 
book for ten consecutive years of Western Hills High School (enroll- 
ment 2,934), Cincinnati, Ohio, discusses critically yet constructively an 


oft-argued topic. 


She also acts as chairman of the English department, 


teaches eleventh and twelfth grade English and seventh and eighth grade 


conversational French. 


In the current era of Sputniks 
and satellites and _ stepped-up 
science programs, in the heavy 
bombardment of criticism leveled 
at the activity-centered American 
school program, can the high 
school yearbook justify its exist- 
ence? The rumblings and grum- 
blings directed at the yearbook are 
many. They come from varied 
sources — some of them from teach- 
ers themselves in schools where ex- 


“The variety is fun, 


” she wrote the editor. 
cellent yearbooks are produced. 
Whatever the source, however, 
chief among the criticisms are two: 
that the yearbook costs too much 
and that it requires too much time. 
Both of these are valid comments 
which should be examined care- 
fully. 


DOES THE YEARBOOK 
COST TOO MUCH? 
No one can deny that with 
rising costs the yearbook has _ be- 
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come an expensive proposition. 
Few schools are able to sell a year- 
book under $2.50. Most larger 
schools must charge from $3.50 to 
$5.00 for their books. The ques- 
tion is Are they worth it? Perhaps 
a consideration of the type of book 
one can purchase today for this 
price in a bookstore would help us 
see the relative value of a year- 
book. Most best sellers cost from 
$3.50 to $5.00. These are books 
of solid printing — no_photo- 
graphic reproduction involved. Any 
book involving even a brief num- 
ber of good photographs will cost 
from $6.00 to $10.00 or more. 

As an example of costs we might 
consider the 1958 Western Hills 
Annual. It was a 9 by 12 book 
with 224 pages of clear, clean-cut, 
attractive pictures. A comparable 
book could not have been pur- 


chased in the stores under $10.00, 
yet it was sold to pupils during the 


subscription campaign for $3.75 (if 
purchased after the close of the 
campaign, the cost was $4.25). The 
actual cost of the book was ap- 
proximately $6.00. The staff made 
up the difference by diligent sale 
of advertising and pictures. 

Though convinced that students 
get their money’s worth in a year- 
book, many of our critics still say 
it costs too much. Why not have 
a smaller, less pretentious book, 
they say — just a little brochure for 
seniors with a few pictures of the 
athletic teams. This solution would 
scarcely seem fair to most staffs 
and advisers. If athletics is to be 
covered, why not music, drama, 
speech, and other activities? If 
activities are to be covered, why 
not also the academic side of 
school? In a school that numbers 
over 2,000 this invariably means a 
book of 200 pages or more. A fair 
picture of the school and its activi- 
ties can scarcely be given in less 
space. 


The question now becomes: Js 
the book necessary? If these 200 
pages are to become largely a 
senior memory book, one might 
well argue that the yearbook is an 
unnecessary frill. The annual 
must justify its existence by being 
more than a memory book. In 
addition to being a record of the 
year’s activities, it must be an emis- 
sary of the best that exists in the 
educational program in a given 
high school. Furthermore, it 
should be planned with enough 
care and executed with enough 
imagination and skill that it will 
be a book worth having and worth 
keeping. This means that high 
standards will be demanded of 
everyone who works on the book — 
students, photographers, printers, 
and engravers. 

A poorly planned book or a 
poorly printed book cannot justify 
its existence. We can not continue 
to put out mediocre books and 
justify the money spent on them. 
We come to the conclusion then 
that a yearbook is worth the money 
spent on it, if it is well planned 
and carefully executed, and if it 
gives a bright, attractive impres- 
sion of the school it represents. As 
such it is not only a_ valuable 
record and memory book but also 
a good public relations medium. 

IS THE YEARBOOK WORTH 

THE TIME SPENT ON IT? 

Of greater importance than cost 
is the criticism that the yearbook 
takes too much time — time which 
the adviser might better use on 
subject preparation — time which 
the students might better use on 
formal studies: grammar, composi- 
tion, science, or mathematcs. Once 
again the criticism may be valid 
and should be examined carefully. 

In some schools the yearbook 
falls into disrepute because the 
staff members are too noisy, waste 
too much time, and take advantage 
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of their positions on the staff. In 
such cases the adviser can do one 
of two things. He can turn a deaf 
ear and pretend the gripes are com- 
ing from a few crochety souls who 
have never been advisers of school 
activities and therefore do not un- 
derstand his difficulties (which are 
many, of course). If he follows 
this course, he will find that his 
yearbook soon becomes an unneces- 
sary frill. On the other hand, he 
can take his staff in hand and by 
diligent, conscious, and continued 
effort secure a reasonable measure 
of good behavior and _ seriousness 
of purpose. In the estimation of 
this writer, a well behaved, serious 
staff is the first requisite if a year- 
book is to justify its existence in a 
school program. With such a staff, 
the adviser can make the produc- 
tion of the yearbook a very worth- 
while educational experience. 
Almost any adviser who con- 


tinues to sponsor an annual for 
several years is convinced that here- 
in lies the real worth of the year- 
book. He does not stay with it be- 


cause it is fun. There is some fun 
involved, but there are more head- 
aches and more hard work than 
fun. He does not stay with it be- 
cause he gets extra pay. Some few 
schools pay publications advisers 
for their overtime, but most schools 
give the adviser a small amount of 
released time — never enough, how- 
ever, to cover the hours he must 
devote to the task. No, an adviser 
stays with his job because he 
realizes that here he is able to do 
some of his best teaching. Here 
he is able to develop creative 
ability. 

In the first place the production 
of a book is a worthwhile activity. 
Of course it is a tremendous task. 
Few books of comparable size and 
scope are produced professionally 
in the short space of ten to twelve 
months. When one considers that 


a group of high school students 
undertake of their own will a task 
as stupendous as this, one begins to 
realize the limitless possibilities for 
growth that are involved in the 
situation. Ideas must be developed; 
continuity must be planned; pic- 
tures, taken and assembled; lay- 
outs, made; copy, written; adver- 
tising, sold; subscriptions, collect- 
ed; proofreading, done; and books, 
delivered. In the course of all 
these activities, many students 
learn many things. 

One of the first and most strik- 
ing discoveries that a yearbook ad- 
viser makes is the shocking inabil- 
ity of bright students to take re- 
sponsibility. Every year he seeks 
to select for his main staff positions 
promising students with excellent 
grades. These boys and girls may 
have come through school with 
straight A averages, and yet the 
number of them who can accept 
responsibility and get tasks done is 
surprisingly few. Since this is so, 
experience on the yearbook — ex- 
perience in making decisions, plan- 
ning work schedules, cooperating 
with others — seems to be more 
needed by many of our students 
than are formal courses in English, 
speech, or even mathematics. 

Another startling discovery that 
an adviser makes is that students 
who have gone to school for almost 
twelve years still can’t write a 
polite letter which says what they 
want it to say. One of the first 
tasks of our Western Hills staffs is 
to learn how to write notes to 
teachers which will gain their co- 
operation without being officious 
or peremptory. Letters to printers, 
engravers, and photographers come 
next. Janey is the copy editor. For 
two years she sat in the adviser’s 
English class getting A’s in regular 
classroom English. Letters were 
written as part of the course; yet 
now Janie spends three days to a 
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week writing and rewriting one 
letter to the printer before she 
manages to say clearly, correctly, 
and politely what she knows must 
be said. Her joy is having com- 
pleted the letter hasn’t had time to 
wane when she receives a prompt, 
courteous reply from the printer. 
The shock of the speed with which 
business is performed is outweigh- 
ed only by her pride in receiving 
her first business letter. Can any- 
one deny that such an experience 
has at least as much value as formal 
instruction in grammar and letter 
writing? 

Following the letter writing 
comes the copy writing. Here again 
students seem to learn more about 
the principles of good composition 
than it is possible to teach them in 
class. Copy that must be charac- 
ter counted to fit prescribed spaces 
must be revised and rewritten, not 
once, but four or five times. Every 
word must count; every word must 
Trite expres- 


be chosen carefully. 
sions fall under the adviser’s red 


pencil. Untiy, coherence, and em- 
phasis take on real meaning. When 
at last a student has his first block 
of copy or even his first picture 
caption accepted, he feels a genuine 
sense of achievement. 

Still another valuable aspect of 
yearbook work is the light it 
throws on student personalities. In 
our school, pupils receive neither 
pay nor grades for their work on 
the yearbook. They spend from 
two and a isalf to five of their 
study periods a week on the an- 
nual and as much time as is needed 
after school. With such an arrange- 
ment, one can soon discover the 
students who work primarily for 
grades and those who see a job 
through because of innate qualities 
of fine character. As _ students 
gradually become aware of this 
fact, they gain new insights into 
their own personalities and some- 


times leave the school at the close 
of the year with broader, finer per- 
sonality traits. 

Many, indeed, are the lessons 
staff members can learn in their 
year on the yearbook. They learn 
to work with others. They learn 
to delegate authority to others in- 
stead of trying to do everything 
themselves. In their contacts with 
business men, they learn how the 
world of business works. In their 
contacts with teachers, they learn 
how much effort a conscientious 
teacher expends in his day’s work. 
As they sell advertising, they realize 
that he must have a good product 
as well as a good sales talk. They 
learn to recognize the beauty of 
good photography. They never 
look at a magazine again without 
noting attractive or poor layout. 
As they meet deadlines, they learn 
the value of working under pres- 
sure, and as they check minute de- 
tails, they learn the costliness of 
careless errors or lack of attention 
to detail. When, finally, the fin- 
ished product is placed in their 
hands, they feel the pride of 
achievement and the lasting joy of 
a task well done. 

Because of these rich experiences 
on the yearbook staff, students go 
on to college with definite qual- 
ities of maturity that no formal 
classroom education can give them. 
It is the opinion of the writer that 
the qualities of personality and 
character we have been discussing 
frequently make the difference be- 
tween a student’s success and failure 
in adjusting to college life. If this 
be true, then the yearbook has ful- 
filled more than one purpose: it 
has become a record and memory 
book of the school year; it has pre- 
sented the public the best in our 
educational system; it has helped 
thirty or forty students achieve 
their best personal development. 
Can it then be called a frill? 





The Public Relations Angle 
In Advisership 


By Anitra M, Marsland 


Ina forthright, point-of-viewish way the adviser to “The Courant,” the 
monthly paper of New Canaan High School, New Canaan, Conn., tells 
how “the school story” should be told to the people of America “con- 


stantly and in positive and constructive terms.” 


A contributor to a 


previous issue of The Bulletin (October 1957), she is the author of a 
book (“I Married A Boat,” Abeland), one Saturday Evening Post article, 
and several juvenile stories and articles. 


Not much more than ayear ago, 
the U. S. Government report on 
Soviet education catapulted the 
American education scene to front- 
page position, and it has stayed 
pretty much in the limelight ever 
since. Shock reaction was instan- 


taneous and far more lasting than 
gener- 


“Why Johnny 


the earlier teapot-tempest 
ated by Flesch’s 
Can’t Read.” 

The moral of that year-old alert 
is with us yet: There is still tre- 
mendous need to tell the school 
story .. . in my school and in your 
school . . . constantly and in posi- 
tive and constructive terms. There 
is no need to resort to “hidden 
persuaders” in the telling; the facts 
will speak for themselves. 

The American schools are doing 
a terrific job, but let’s face it: They 
could do a better one. And they 
can do it better and faster if they 
are given consistent and substantial 
backing by an “informed” public. 
Your townspeople need to know 
exactly what constructive work is 
going on NOW in your school... . 
it is up to you who are directly 
concerned with communications to 
see that they are informed. 

(There is a corollary implied by 
the above: The townspeople need 
to know also what further gains 
could result from granting increas- 
ed budgets for visual aids — and 


for clerical aid to free teachers to 
do more of what they were trained 
to do — to teach — for example. 
Certainly I do not know how to 
expedite the achieving of this lat- 
ter phase . . . but it should follow 
in due course, once the public is 
aware that the present good pro- 
grams can only be made better by 
real support. I have in mind, na- 
turally, my own school situation, 
but I can assume that you too face 
the same hurdles. Specifically, 
right now, our school desperately 
needs a great deal more in the way 
of visual aids equipment: . . . Tape 
recorders to implement the lan- 
guage program . . . TV sets (and 
just plain rolls of “tape” to record 
for later use the excellent English 
12 program currently being given 
by Mr. Doolittle as a part of the 
New York Regents’ TV project, for 
example). Let last spring our 
audio- visual budget was slashed. 

I could say it’s useless . . . but 
I’m convinced that it is not. Ergo, 
in the “departmental” story for our 
town paper on the new language 
laboratory which is being set up 
with minimal equipment this week 
in one French class room, I'll in- 
clude a statement from the acting 
department head that this new 
project is “but the beginning of a 
full laboratory for every language 
classroom which will be imple- 
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mented as soon as additional re- 
corders and head-phone sets and 
booths can be purchased next 
year.” (I suspect that the citizens 
of our town will get the point.) 

If you are the person I think you 
are, you too have spent a good deal 
of time as a “public relations” per- 
son — whether you have realized it 
or not. You may well be an “old 
hand,” as I am, in the teaching ol 
scholastic journalism, but you’ve 
changed with the times haven't 
you? Just as the tempo and scope 
of communications have grown in 
the past decade or so, people work- 
ing with communications media 
have grown, too. As a matter of 
fact, as teachers all of us are pretty 
well out of the boundaries of our 
classroom four walls now, or if 
we're not, we ought to be. 

Try a spot-check to test that 
phrase “in the past decade or so” — 
take a look at the “good grey” 


Times of any January day in 1949, 
then look at this morning’s Times. 
Burrow into the files of your own 


school newspaper — the January 
issue for 1949 shouldn’t look like 
your ‘59 January paper! (How 
about the year book? A good many 
‘49 annuals were just “memory 
and autograph” books, but wasn’t 
the 58 publication truly a cross 
section of modern school life in 
your school? True the autographs 
were still there, but weren’t they in 
the margin adjacent to active in- 
dividual ‘candids,’ rather than 
scrawled slap across the faces of 
wooden senior “studio portraits?’’) 

TV’s most valuable contribution 
to journalism, I think, has been to 
center attention on the power of 
graphic implementation of news 
coverage. The printed word alone 
is no longer enough. Cuts cost 
money, true, but they make the 
difference between a “dead” and a 
lively publication . . . provided the 
thinking behind the news and fea- 


ture presentation is also lively. 

School publications are meant 
primarily for the students, of 
course . . . but they should mirror 
students with an outward and for- 
ward look. And since these pub- 
lications go into the students 
homes as well, they carry the re. 
flection of the school into the com- 
munity. Incidentally, student pub- 
lications do more than “reflect” 
the tone of the school itself, they 
are also a constructive force in “set- 
ting” the tone. A good student 
publication leads the way and is a 
strong cohesive factor in promot- 
ing school growth. Student jour- 
nalists also lead the way to 
strengthened understanding _ be- 
tween the school and the com- 
munity . . . directly and indirectly. 

During the course of the past 
two years in which our school has 
included an academic course in 
journalism in the curriculum*, our 
goal has been to produce a con- 
stantly expanding and lively school 
paper and to tell the school story 
through the columns of our local 
and area newspaper. 

Our local weekly paper has for 
a number of years published a 
school page on alternate weeks; 
when I began teaching in New 
Canaan in 1956-57 “school copy” 
had been provided in rotation by 
various faculty members. Journal- 
ism students assumed that commit- 
ment at once; they needed greater 
opportunity to write published 
news stories. Our next goal was to 
keep school stories in the local 
paper every week, not just every 
other week. That goal too has 
long since been attained. (The 
“non-school page” week is the time 
when we consciously strive to pre- 
sent well illustrated “department- 
al” stories; stories which tell of spe- 
cial home economics, gym lass, 
mathematics class, or social studies 
“projects.” 
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Once in a very great while, when 

the story becomes a complicated 
one concerning the emphasis upon 
the “sets concept” in mathematics 
teaching, or an interpretation for 
the town of the use of “homogen- 
ous” class group — (matters which 
involved presentation of admini- 
strative background material). I 
sometimes block out the story di- 
rectly with the editor writing the 
story. In this case, the story is one 
which calls for an editor’s hand, 
not that of a “cub” reporter. In 
the past two years, I have written 
two such stories; the others have 
been done by students and 
there have been a goodly number 
of these articles in our town paper 
about our high school. 
*See article, October Bulletin 1957 
which told the story of the setting 
up of New Canaan’s journalism 
course, the fourth accredited course 
in journalism in Connecticut at 
the time. 

This year we have inaugurated 
the NCHS News Bureau whose 
primary function it is to prepare 
news releases for not only the town 
paper, but for area papers as well. 
Another member of the English 
faculty is assisting me through di- 
recting the News Bureau activities 
... the Bureau is doing very well, 
incidentally, and it serves doubly 
both as an adjunct to and a “feed- 
er” for the regular journalism 
course. Conducted as a “club” 
activity, it provides an introduc- 
tion to journalism through week- 
ly “skull sessions” conducted by 
the Courant editors. 

Most recently, last week in fact, 
the need to raise supplemental 
funds to achieve our current goal 
of an enlarged (a six-page well- 
illustrated monthly issue) Courant 
led to staff promotion of a “How- 
to” Fashion Show and Tea. The 
High School Parents’ Council was 
induced to undertake sponsorship 


of the event, which led to some 
very close and concentrated co- 
operation between students and 
parents. Mothers and daughters 
“modelled” in the show together . . 
mothers and daughters attended 
the show together. It was a good 
“high fashion” show, coordinated 
by an area fabric shop which spon- 
sors sewing lessons . . . and every 
dress modelled had been made by 
the wearer, or for the wearer by 
her mother. The result: some very 
good publicity and community 
“public relations” work plus $250 
for the Courant treasury. 

Two years ago, our “Moving 
Day”’ special issue commemorated 
our trek down South Avenue to 
fine new headquarters and lead to 
worthwhile “tracing” of the history 
of NCHS since its inception. 
Through the courtesy and kindness 
of the New Canaan Historical So- 
ciety, we were given access to im- 
portant local source material and 
were loaned cuts of the original 
“red school house” and the first 
“high school,” two rooms in the 
general school building. The His- 
torical Society is an important 
organization in our town, and the 
leaders of the group were impressed 
with the calibre of research work 
done by the high school newspaper 
staff. Results: We have had re- 
peated special features on early 
New Canaan; this year, we carry a 
regular column based upon the 
“good old days” in our town. Our 
paper is regularly sent to the So- 
ciety for its “files”; and the Cour- 
ant staff is a permanent member 
of the organization. Membership 
in the Society came to us last year 
as a “thank you” for our contribu- 
tion to their fund drive to pur- 
chase an historic landmark. The 
$35 we raised sponsoring cake sales 
at school has, and will continue to, 
come back to us a hundred-fold in 
goodwill from this influential New 
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Canaan group. 

I can think of half a dozen or 
more definite instances in which 
student journalism leadership has 
built our “school story” construc- 
tively. One brief instance will serve 
to illustrate: When a “guest edi- 
torial” in the local paper gave 
some tart (and unfounded) criti- 
cism of local schools, our Courant 
Editor’s factual and thoughtful re- 
futation (by way of a “Letter to the 
Editor” of the local paper) sparked 
a barrage of martialed support for 
the school cause. 

Journalism conferences are of 
necessity “public relations” affairs 

. this time bringing students into 
contact with professional stimula- 
tion. We have set up a small area 
press conference at the “grass roots” 
level in our own neighborhood; 
we have just held our second such 


anual event . . . and this year one 
of our neighbors took the bait and 
will sponsor another such conclave 
this Spring. The Connecticut 
Principals’ Association has given 
our “grass roots” confabs their 
blessing, with warm words of en- 
couragement. True, we are fort 
unate in having in our community 
men of the calibre of Norman 
Cousins, SRL editor, Luke Carroll 
of the Herald-Tribune, and Art 
d’Arazien, top notch industrial 
photographer; but the fact that 
these busy and prominent men 
manage to find time on Saturdays 
to come to give student journalists 
their conusel is certainly a “public 
relations” matter of considerable 
significance. We are grateful ... 
and they too, so they assured us, 
felt that their time had been “well 
spent.” 


Those Preachy, Complaining Editorials 


The above is taken from “Humor Hints For School Publications’ pub- 
lished by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


Preachy, complaining, scolding editorials are too common in student 
newspapers and magazines, particularly those about students not turning 
up for such things as club meetings or pep rallies, not supporting the 
teams, not singing in assemblies or not cheering on the bleachers, and, 
perhaps worst of all, the twice-yearly diatribe on school spirit. What fol- 
lows, however, is an unusual, facetious way of drawing attention to the 
problem of people not doing some of the above things or not helping out 
where they should. It is taken from, this writer believes, a Rotary Club 
publication in Ramona, California. 


WHO, MX? 


Xvxn though my typxwritxr is an old modxl, it works quitx wxll 
xxcxpt for onx of thx kxys. Thxrx arx 41 kxys that function, but just 
onx kxy not working makxs thx diffxrxnex. 


Somxtimxs it sxxms to mx that our own organization is not unlikx 
my typxwritxr — that not all of thx kxy pxoplx arx working propxrly. 

You may ask, “Wxll, I am only onx pxrson. I won’t makx or brxak 
an organization.” But a succxssful organization, to bx xffxctivx, rx- 
quirxs thx activx participation of xvxry mxmbxr. 


So thx nxxt timx you think that your xfforts arx not nxxdxd, rx 


mxmbxr my old typxwritxr and say to yoursxlf, ‘I am a vxry kxy 
pxrson in our program and I am nxxdxd vxry much.” 
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Guide To Good B voles 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author of: “Captain Eddie Ricken- 

backer” — “Lands Of The New World Neighbors’ — “Keepers Of The 

Lights”; with Fred G. Carnochan: “Empire Of The Snakes” — “Out Of 

Africa”; with Charles A. Lockwood: “Hellcats Of The Sea” — “Zoomies, 

Subs and Zeros’ — “Through Hell And Deep Water’; with L. J. Mait- 

land: “Knights Of The Air’; with Helen Lyon Adamson: “Sportsman's 
Game And Fish Cookbook.” 


The reviews appearing in this March 1959 issue of The Bulletin of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 

Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 

four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 

mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 

garding “Guide To Good Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


The Memoirs of Field-Marshal date information on a world geo- 


the Viscount Montgomery of Ala- 
main (World — autobio. — illus. — 
$6.00). From the sands of Alamain 
in Egypt to the shores of Norman- 
dy in France — and beyond into 
Germany—goes this autobiography 
by one of World War II’s most 
famous, cantankerous, and _ con- 
troversial military leaders. In dis- 
cussing the major turning points of 
the War, or in recalling pre-war 
lack of preparations, Field Marshal 
Montgomery spares no feelings and 
pulls no punches. Of a special in- 
terest to American readers are the 
author’s opinions of U. S_ military 
leaders from General Eisenhower 
down. By and large, they are fa- 
vorable. An essential contribution 
to wartime histories. 


Cosmopolitan World Atlas 
(Rand McNally — global maps — 
$13.95). Two of the many out- 
standing features of these newest 
products of these world famous 
map-makers are a greatly expanded 
cross index and amazingly up-to- 





graphy that seems to change with 
the tides. Of special interest, to 
those who take their cable news 
seriously, is a large section of world- 
wide topographical charts. Also, 
factual highlights on the popula- 
tions, products, and other items of 
large and small, old and new na- 
tions. 


Preacher's Kids by Grace Nies 
Fletcher (Dutton — non-fic. — 
$3.75). Life in a small town New 
England parsonage was almost as 
public as living in a fishbowl, ex- 
plains the author. She ought to 
know, for she deals with the day- 
to-day affairs of her parents, her- 
self, and her teen-age brothers. 
This book is enthusiastically pre- 
scribed for the frustrated and de- 
pressed. It is a happy story, full of 
joy and the merriment of living. 
Mrs. Fletcher is at her best in re- 
viving the reader's faith in human 
nature as she depicts the days of 
her childhood in delightful anec- 
dotes and amusing incidents. A 
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parson’s daughter with a flair for 
remembrance. 


Walter, The Improbable Hound 
by Fred Ayer, Jr. (Regnery — fic. 
and non-fic. — illus. — $2.75). Many 
people believe that the long-eared, 
sad-eyed Basset hound with the 
pendulent dewlaps is a fictional in- 
vention by Jim Thurber. But here 
is Mr. Ayer who undertakes to 
prove that Bassets are not only 
real but almost as interesting as 
people. In fact, the book is an 
amazing biography of his delight- 
fully canine Walter Basset Ayer, 
He reveals many charming, disarm- 
ing, and disbelievable tricks and 
traits of Mr. Walter. All of them 
prove that every hound has his day, 
even if only in print. A must for 
long-eared dog lovers. 

The Klondike Fever by Pierre 
Berton (Knopf — non-fic. — $5.75). 
There is a touch and taste of Caval- 
cade on a grand scale in this saga 


about North America’s last great 


gold rush. It began in the mid- 
1890’s and ran a few years until the 
gold petered out and the Caval- 
cade came to a dustless halt. Mr. 
Berton, who was born in Dawson 
City, is a widely known Canadian 
writer and newsman. In his treat- 
ment of Klondike Fever he has, to 
great effect, employed the report- 
er’s intensive search for colorful 
fact and dramatic human interest. 
About one million people were in- 
volved in the Rush. Some of the 
more interesting are still alive. The 
author has carried the life stories 
of many of these up to the present. 


Aged in the Wood by Paul Hyde 
Bonner (Scribners — fic. and non- 
fic. — illust, — $5.00). Mr. Bonner 
has distilled a delightful concoc- 
tion of true and not-so-true stories 
and anecdotes on the subjects of 
hunting and fishing. Every para- 
graph reflects not only the author's 
great knowledge of field and forest, 


sea and stream, but also his great 
love of the out-of-doors and the 
denizen of nature. His book con- 
tains a very adroit mixture of 
humor, romance, and suspense. All 
presented with a warm conviviality 
of an aged -in-the-woods story 
teller. 


Watch Your Language by Theo- 
dore M. Bernstein (McGraw-Hill 
— non-fic. — $3.95). Here the read- 
er will find a flock of pricking pins 
that will deflate even the gassiest 
verbage balloon. The author, As 
sistant Managing Editor of the 
New York Times, boldly declares 
war on the misuse of words, ver- 
bose sentence stuffing, and the in- 
accurate use of antonyms and 
synonyms. Whether you are a 
news writer, letter writer, author 
or even a split-infinitiving book re. 
viewer, this volume is for you. 
Oddly enough, although the book 
crawls with perfect English and its 
use, it does not provide easy read- 
ing. However, the awards for 
patient study are rich and wonder- 
ful. 


Animal Tracks and Hunter 
Signs by Ernest Thompson Seton 
(Doubleday — non-fic, — illus. - 
$3.75). In these days of big-town 
detective fiction, here’s a volume 
devoted to out-of-doors detection 
facts. In a series of drawings and 
explanatory chapters, America’s 
foremost nature specialist of recent 
decade identifies the track 
imprints of various wild animals 
native to North America. Hunters 
and scouts will find the volume 
useful in improving their tracking 
skills. For naturalists, it will serve 
as a magnificient extender of hori- 
zons in the wilds. Mr. Seton was 
truly the Sherlock Holmes of the 
wilderness. 


The Wildest Game by Peter Ry- 
hiner as told to Daniel P. Mannix. 











(Lippincott — non-fic. — illus. — 
$4.95). When it comes to elephants, 
rhinos, gorillas, and boa constric- 
tors, the author can get them for 
you wholesale. Compared to him, 
our old trail blazer Frank (Bring 
’Em Back Alive) Buck was a mere 
one-horse trader. In fifteen years 
Mr. Ryhiner has caught, caged, 
and transported more than 50,000 
living specimens out of their ani- 
mal kingdoms into dozens of zoos, 
Some of his cargoes have been 
valued at $100,000. You name it. 
He’s caught it. It is self evident 
that much adventure, planning, 
and cunning — on both sides — goes 
into this profession. And _ the 
author does not hide his thrill 
candle beneath a cobra’s basket. 
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Ir The Bible Was My Treasure 
¢ | Map by Paul Ilton (Messner — non- 
1. }| fic. — illus. — $5.00). The Old and 
k | New Testaments, which have guid- 
ts | ed billions of human souls, became 
i- | archaeologists’ treasure charts in 
m | the hands of Dr. Ilton. They guid- 
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ed him to rare discoveries through- 
out the Holy Land and because of 
his broad Bible knowledge. Dr. 
Ilton writes with feeling and color 
about his various finds and how he 
employed the Bible to direct his 
search. 








Carlson’s Guide To Landscape 
Painting by John F. Carlson, N, A. 
(Sterling — non-fic, — illus. — 
$6.00). In the belief that there is 
slice of Grandma Moses in even 
the worst of us, the author-artist 
presents this revised edition of his 
guide book on how to become a 
Sunday landscape painter. Text 
and explanatory illustrations are so 
simple and direct that any student 
can learn a lot from them. In addi- 
tion to 55 operational diagrams, 34 
black and white reproductions of 
Mr. Carlson’s own works are in- 
cluded. 
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Inside Pro-Football by Joe King. 
(Prentice Hall — non-fic. — illus. 
— $2.95). This opus is especially 
slanted toward stay-at-home specta- 
tors of professional football games. 
Aided by such pigskin greats as 
Red Grange, Tom Harmon, and 
Johnny Luyjack, Mr. King gives the 
cold facts as to T'V’s role in this in- 
creasingly popular sport. Also 
some very expert advice to TV 
viewers on how to get the most out 
of the games they see through 
electronic eyes. The volume in- 
cludes frank and interesting re- 
views of the formative years of pro- 
fessional football, on the manage- 
ment of the game, the exclusion of 
gamblers, and the recruiting of 
new players. 


Northwest To Fortune by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson. (Duell, Sloane 
& Pearce — non-fic, — $6.00). Near- 
ly four score years old, Dr. Stefans- 
son — the Grand Old Man of Arc- 
tic Exploration — here recalls, 
among other things, that he sug- 
gested submarine polar explora- 
tion as early as 1916. He lived to 
see the Atomic Submarine Nautilus 
make the northwest passage be- 
neath the ice in 1958. As any 
Stefansson book about the North, 
this is a solid and workmanlike 
job. It traces the various efforts — 
before and after Columbus — to 
reach the East westward over the 
Arctic from Europe and America. 
The years have not dimmed the 
veteran explorer’s views on compli- 
cated geographical subjects nor 
blunted his bold approach to con- 
troversial issues. 


The Three Edwards by Thomas 
B. Costain (Doubleday — historical 
study — $4.75). As always, Mr. 
Costain exercises his unique gift to 
breathe life into the long gone past 
of human events. Here he pre- 
sents the often bloody and yet in- 
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spiring records of three Plantage- 
nets as rulers of England. They 
were good. They were bad. But 
they left indelible imprints upon 
England and the world. Between 
the covers of this book the author 
presents the lives and times of the 
three Edwards who sat on the 
throne of England. ‘This is Mr. 
Costain’s third volume of his pro- 
jected Pageant of England books, 


Grand Canyon by Joseph W. 
Krutch (Sloane — non-fic. — $5.00). 
Mr. Krutch tells about the most 
permanent quiz program on earth 
with great understanding and vivid 
realism. The reader can almost 
feel the gravel of eternity under his 
feet — and see the works of wind 
and water on stratifications of 
stone before his eyes — as the 
author describes the Grand Canyon 
as it is today and throughout its 
uncountable yesterdays. A remark- 
ably entertaining geological hand 
book. 


Allied Intelligence Bureau by 


Colonel Allison Ind. (McKay — 
non-fic. — charts — $4.95). The 
title of this book is a very tame 
label for the best cloak-and-dagger 
— spy, sabotage and survival, plus 
suicidal missions — stories that 
have ever come out of the war in 
the Pacific. They begin with the 
organization of the A. I. B., when 
General MacArthur arrived in 
Australia. They expand within 
the framework of his historic cam- 
paigns to recapture the Philippines, 
The heroic and almost superhuman 
deeds performed by undercover 
Americans, Australians, British, 
Dutch and native-Jap haters are 
spine tingling. They also reveal the 
truth of Napoleon’s remark that 
“A spy in the right place can be 
worth 20,000 troops.” Colonel 
Ind, who served with the A. I. B. 
throughout the War, has perform- 


ed a great service in perpetuating 
the heroisms of unsung and often 
nameless men of valor. 


Eastern Exposure by Marvin L 
Kalk (Farrar, Straus, Cudahy - 
non-fic. — $4.50). The author, who 
speaks Russian, visited Russia in 
1956 when many of the “keep off, 
keep out, keep quiet” signs were 
removed. He gives an interesting 
and unique account of not only 
what he saw, but also what he 
heard. Mr. Kalb has illuminating 
conversations with two kinds of 
Russians — the masses and the New 
Class, namely the Commies — and 
there is a broad distinction. Most 
interesting are the author’s con 
clusions that the young people of 
Russia are fed up on ideology and 
hungry for a way of life free from 
endless political interference. The 
book is based on reconstruction of 
“field notes” taken after talks with 
students, cab drivers, workers, 
jarmers, housewives, and __ party 
members. 


Land of Giants by David Lan- 
vender (Doubleday — history - 
maps — $5.95). This, the four 
teenth in Doubleday’s Mainstream 
of America series, covers the ex- 
pansion of the Pacific Northwest 
from 1750 to 1950. Divided into 
six books, this hefty volume gives 
vivid accounts of the various time. 
zones in the exploration and 
growth of the vast spaces that run 
over mountain and dale, lakes, 
rivers, and woods in what is now 
Oregon, Washington, Pacific, Can- 
ada, and Alaska. The author has 
been meticulous in his historical 
and biographical research. But, 
beyond that, his native understand- 
ing of the land he writes about, has 
enabled him to write with high 
paced vigor and to use all the spec 
tacular colors of a Puget Sound 
rainbow at sunset. 
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